FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

ing monoplane, which added to our personal interest in the
proceedings.

The R.A.F. lost a staunch supporter, and many of us a firm
friend, when Sir Philip Sassoon died on June ist. He had been
almost a permanent institution as Under-Secretary at the Air
Ministry for ten or twelve years, though recently he had become
First Commissioner of Works. He had always been particularly
interested in the welfare of both officers and men of the R. A.F.
and had travelled by air to every oversea air command, and to
some of them twice, to see how they were all getting on. He had
a remarkable memory for names and faces, and his annual garden
party at Trent Park for R.A.F. officers and their wives was a
most popular event.- It gave opportunity for meeting many old
fiiends in an ideal setting on the beautiful lawns between the
house and the lakes. Officers serving at headquarters and at
air stations nearby were honorary members of his well-kept
nine-hole golf-course. A few years ago if one played at the
week-ends it was quite on the cards that the caddie might
say: xcLook out, sir, don't drive yet; that's the Prince of Wales'5;
or "There goes Douglas Fairbanks." At the second hole an
emperor penguin watched with interest the short approach shot
over the lake, and on many occasions I have wished that one
of the fancy wildfowl could have rescued my golf-ball from
a watery grave; all they did was to make weird noises as if in
derision.

At the beginning of June the annual R.A.F. Yacht Club
Regatta was held at Galshot and I went down to take part. Unlike
the occasion twenty-five years before, no yachtsman asked me
whether the coming war would interfere with their racing; they
were only too certain it would. I remember that Arthur Coning-
ham won one of the races.

In the R.A.F., yachting or rather boat sailing had been
popular wherever it was possible. At Singapore the airmen had a
thriving club, and at Aden, Karachi and Felixstowe officers and
men participated in the local sailing races. I doubt whether it was
realized at the time how important it would be in this war for air-
crew to know something about handling boats of any sort in a
wind or tideway. Training in "ditching drill3' and the Air Sea
Rescue Service organization had to wait till after the war started,
when lame ducks from Bomber Command flying home from
Germany began to ditch in the North Sea, and the fighter "bd]rs,3'
brought down in the Channel, sat in their rubber dinghies tiU
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